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PREFACE. 

The  object  of  this,  and  succeeding  pamphlets,  is 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and  agitation  now  being 
manifested  generally  by  the  democracy  throughout 
Ireland,  concerning  the  urgent  need  for  an  efficient 
system  of  Primary  Education,  to  dispute  the  right, 
on  National  and  practical  grounds,  of  clerical 
supervision  in  the  matter,  and  to  urge  the  imme- 
diate necessity  for  associating  the  laity  with  the 
entire  management  and  administration  of  secular 
education  in  our  National  Schools. 

The  two  present  articles  endeavour  to  show,  in  the 
first  chapter,  that  the  clericalised,  mediaeval  nature 
of  the  prevailing  system  is,  to  a  great  extent,  re- 
sponsible for  the  deplorably  backward  condition  of 
Ireland;  and  in  the  second  chapter,  the  unwar- 
rantable circumstances  enveloping  the  teacher, 
resulting  undoubtedly  from  our  obsolete  auto- 
cratic education  system. 

The  subsequent  pamphlets  will  deal  with  the 
condition  of  National  Schools,  the  attitude  of  Irish 
Members  of  Parliament  and  the  Press  to  popular 
control,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Remedy. 

J.  H.  D.  Miller. 

Cliftonville,  Belfast, 


Clericalised  Education  in  Ireland^ 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  subject  of  Primary  Education  in  Ireland  is 
pressing  itself  forward  on  the  public  mind  for  con- 
sideration in  a  direction  that  is  unmistakable — that 
of  popular  control.  The  interest  aroused  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  slacken  until  the  proper  remedy  is 
applied,  for  the  matter  is  undoubtedly  one  that  lies 
at  the  very  root — is  the  root  in  fact — of  the  whole 
Irish  question.  Mr.  Birrell  has  speedily  come  to  see 
that,  too.  That  being  so,  an  impartial  investigation 
of  its  condition  will  serve  a  decidedly  useful  pur- 
pose in  developing  the  better  understanding  of  all 
concerned  of  the  true  and  vital  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  various  interests  of  Ireland.  The  reform 
of  Primary  Education  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time  past  to  a  great  extent  overshadowed  by  the 
claims  of  University  Education,  which  is  more 
academic  and  less  general  in  its  hold  on  the 
country;  whereas  the  other  concerns  directly  the 
commercial,  trading,  and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  its  eclipse  the 
nation  has  suffered  enormously  in  her  primary 
needs. 

The  whole  system  of  Irish  Elementary  Education 
is  a  most  glaring  anachronism,  the  chief  feature  of 
its     obsoleteness    being     clerical     absolutism.     If 
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questioned  as  to  what  is  to  be  attributed  the  con- 
tinuance of  Ireland's  deplorable  stagnationin  every 
rightful  direction,  I  should  unhesitatingly  reply  : 
'*  Mainly  to  the  existing  system  of  clericalised  edu- 
cation/' and  if  consulted  further  as  to  what  would 
constitute  the  most  essential  step  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  permanent  prosperity,  I  should  em- 
phatically declare  :  **  The  elimination  of  clericalism 
from  the  control  of  our  National  Schools/'  In 
these  two  answers  I  firmly  believe  exist  in  no  small 
degree  our  country's  curse  and  cure.  The  most 
progressive  nations  of  the  world,  and  those  wherein 
education  stands  pre-eminently  high,  have  dis- 
covered long  since  the  meretricious  results  of  any 
other  than  a  purely  non-denominational  system, 
absolutely  free  from  ecclesiastical  supervision. 
And  if  these  countries — many  of  them  Roman 
Catholic — have  been  compelled  to  divorce  religion 
from  secular  education,  by  experience  of  the  inter- 
necine effect  attending  their  combination,  and  the 
consequent  national  injury  accruing,  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  Ireland  under  more  unfavourable 
sectarian  circumstances  than  any  of  these  will 
prove  an  exception,  especially  since  there  lies  on 
every  hand  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
experiment  has  proved  a  national  grievance  and 
calamity  ?  And  is  it  equitable  that  this  country 
should  be  saddled  with  a  scheme  which  every  en- 
lightened country  in  the  world  has  discarded  as 
pernicious  ?  The  idea  is  preposterous,  unparalleled, 
untenable.  The  only  Governments  of  modern 
times  which  have  given  support  to  such  conduct 
have  been  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Govern- 
ments sitting  at  Westminster.  British  legislative 
enactments  concerning  Ireland  in  the  past  in  some 
respects  have  been  most  brutally  inhuman,  but  in 
respect  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  warping  of 
juvenile  character  none  has  been  more  potent  than 
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the  existing  policy  of  education.  The  responsi- 
bility is*,  therefore,  to  be  laid  principally  at  the  door 
of  Parliament.  Our  legislators  have  taken  the 
advice  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  instead 
of  the  mind  of  the  people,  concerning  the  educa- 
tional requirements  of  the  country,  and  that  advice 
has  been  most  consistent  in  its  strict  adherence  to 
the  principle  of  all  previous  records  of  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  it  aspires  to  self-supremacy,  self-aggrandise- 
ment, and  lay  subordination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  laity  are  not 
altogether  exempt  from  blame  in  the  matter.  The 
people  have  failed  to  exercise  authority  in  demand- 
ing their  rightful  heritage  to  control  and  administer 
the  secular  instruction.  The  importance  of  such 
a  surrender  of  legitimate  rights  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, for  a  concession  of  this  kind  once  made 
endows  religious  organisations  with  a  greatly- 
coveted  power,  and  one  that  has  ever  been  used  to 
the  detriment  of  those  bestowing  it.  It  affects  the 
very  foundations  on  which  the  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  built ;  it  places  within  the  grasp 
of  an  incompetent  party  the  training  of  the  youth, 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  which  training  is  the 
zeal  displayed  to  imbue  the  receptive  mind  of  youth 
with  instruction  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  prac- 
tically unfit  afterward  to  take  its  place  and  hold  its 
own  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  most  efficient  as 
a  subservient  auxiliary  to  the  sinister  suggestions 
and  aims  of  clericalism.  A  few  decades  more  of 
the  prevailing  system  and  the  laity  will  be  reduced 
to  the  most  abject  condition  of  mental  incom- 
petence. As  it  is,  every  year  furnishes  an  alarm- 
ing increase  of  insanity.  The  faculties  of  the 
people  are  becoming  either  atrophied  or  demented 
because  of  disuse,  unwholesome  dogma-inocula- 
tion, and  want  of  proper  training.  Healthy  mental 
exercise  and  independent  thinking  are  denied  them. 
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The  seed  sown  in  the  springtime  of  childhood  is 
bearing  an  abundant  harvest  of  adult  lunacy.  Our 
asylums  and  poorhouses  are  scarcely  adequate  for 
the  growing  demand,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinuous stream  of  emigration  from  our  shores. 
Agriculture,  the  principle  employment  of  the  de- 
mocracy, is  yawned  at.  Mental  lassitude  and  its 
concomitant,  physical  inertness,  are  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  agriculturist. 

"The  land,"  as  John  Bright  said,  *' enjoys 
perpetual  sabbath."  The  financial  resources  of 
the  country  are  ebbing  fast,  and,  indeed,  the 
thoughts  of  the  peasantry  are  wont  at  eventide  to 
turn  in  reminiscent  gratitude  to  the  West,  from 
whence  in  no  small  degree  come  the  means  of  sus- 
tenance. 

Efforts  have  been  made  time  and  again  by  the 
different  Governments,  through  their  representa- 
tives residing  in  Ireland  and  through  Commis- 
sions, to  trace  the  cause  of  our  national  decline,  but 
with  practically  no  definite  result.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  eludes  detection  by  spasmodic  investi- 
gations. The  school  teachers,  if  they  dare  speak, 
could  diagnose  the  case  with  surprising  accuracy. 
Instead,  those  with  whom  the  consultations  take 
place,  or  those  examined  as  "authorities"  on 
Ireland,  are  for  the  most  part  the  very  persons 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  blight  has 
come.  The  clergy  are  always  to  the  front  at  such 
investigations,  ready  with  abundant  deductions 
and  commiserative  speeches  respecting  the  lament- 
able condition  of  the  country.  Attention  is 
diverted  from  one  probable  cause  to  another. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  questions  raised  are  of 
considerable  importance,  but  none  of  them  consti- 
tutes the  primary  cause;  they  are  merely  effects, 
the  amelioration  of  which  would  not  produce  a  cure. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  too,  how  ecclesiastical  evi- 
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dence,  with  characteristic  astuteness,  invariably 
closes  by  suggesting,  either  covertly  or  openly, 
more  financial  provision  as  a  specific,  and  that  the 
clerics,  being  minutely  conversant  with  the  needs 
of  the  people,  are  the  most  serviceable  and  safe 
channels  through  which  it  can  be  disseminated.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  the  present  Chief  Secre- 
tary, if  he  is  really  desirous  of  doing  this  belated 
country  of  ours  a  perennial  good — and  I  don't 
doubt  his  desire — that  he  should  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  to 
what  extent  the  existing  system  of  Primary  Edu- 
cation is  responsible  for  the  degeneracy  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  should  take  the  evidence  of  a  few,  at 
least,  of  the  National  School  teachers  best  quali- 
fied to  speak.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  he  did  so  it 
would  prove  of  more  value  than  all  the  other 
inquiries  put  together  in  providing  a  clue  for  the 
solution. 

The  recurrent,  protracted,  yet  fruitless,  en- 
deavours to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  what  is 
called  the  '^  Irish  Question  ''  have  engendered, 
and  naturally  too,  a  spirit  of  profound  discontent 
in  the  bosom  of  the  British  electorate.  The 
periodical  **  Irish  Nights*'  and  almost  daily  dis- 
cussions of  one  kind  or  another  of  our  affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  have  usurped  much  of  the 
time  that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  British 
legislation,  with  the  result  that  many  urgent 
reforms  in  England  have  been  left  altogether  out 
of  consideration.  And  now  we  find  that  the  de- 
mocracy there,  tired  of  waiting  in  suspense,  have, 
to  a  certain  extent,  become  alienated  from  sym- 
pathy with  the  Union — not  as  the  outcome  of 
reason  as  to  the  necessity  of  repeal  in  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  but  as  an  expedient  to  free  themselves 
and  Parliament  from  the  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity of  never-ending,  time-usurping  controversy 
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respecting  Irish  affairs,  in  order  to  get  their  own 
grievances  redressed. 

There  may  be  a  section  of  the  English  people 
who  beheve  self-government  to  contain  the 
sovereign  panacea  for  all  Irish  ills.  It  would  be 
indeed  strange  if,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
strenuous  agitation  by  the  Nationalists,  the  cause 
had  not  gained  some  support  and  credence.  Had 
the  time  and  energy  given  to  the  cry  for  separation 
been  given  to  the  advocacy  of  popular  control  of 
Irish  education,  long  ere  this  something  tangible 
would  have  been  accomplished  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  creditable  system  of  commensurate 
utility  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  require- 
ments of  the  times,  with  a  healthy  glow  of  mental 
environment  about  it,  instead  of  the  existing  sap 
and  mine  regime  of  instruction  originated  and  con- 
trolled by  ecclesiastics  to  their  own  advantage,  but 
to  the  appalling  destruction  of  every  manly  fibre, 
firmness,  and  freedon  of  lay  mentality.  To  grant 
an  independent  legislative  council  to  this  country, 
with  the  prevailing  denominational  scheme  in 
vogue,  and  with  clerical  prerogative  so  exalted  in 
secular  matters  as  to  be  able  to  traverse  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  would  be  to  succour  and  perpetuate 
to  an  intolerable  degree  the  very  evil  constituting 
the  temporal  incubus  under  which  the  nation 
groans.  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  British  electors, 
and  to  their  Parliamentary  representatives  when 
weighing  the  arguments  for  and  against  this 
momentous  project  of  self-government  not  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  all-important  claims  (in- 
dispensable to  the  well-being  of  the  people)  of 
primary  education  to  be  reinstated  to  its  proper 
position  and  rightful  relationship  with  popular  con. 
trol.  It  will  doubtless  carry  with  it  some  weight 
in  influencing  the  public  mind  of  Britain  to  point 
out  here   a   most  remarkable    incongruity    in   the 
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policy  of  those  advocating  independence.  They 
tell  us  they  want  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  be 
governed  by  the  Irish,  and  yet  those  telling  us  so 
are  the  bitterest  antagonists  of,  and  absolutely  irre- 
concilable to,  allowing  the  people  to  manage  the 
secular  education  of  the  country.  If  the  people  are 
not  competent  to  do  this  much  they  are  not  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  management  of  the  entire 
nation. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  not  a  few  eminently 
capable  thinkers  on  Irish  national  problems  that  the  . 
Home  Rule  Propagandists  receive  encouragement  \ 
from  no  motive  or  hope  more  than  that  by  the  •" 
acquisition  of  their  ideal  those  coming  into  power 
would  then  have  unrestricted  freedom  to  subsidise 
by  legislative  enactment  the  present  unnational 
system  of  sectarian  education,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities would  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are  than 
accept  independent  government,  should  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  stipulate  as  a  condition  popular 
control,  so  greatly  do  the  ecclesiastical  managers 
cherish  the  autocratic  privilege  of  their  position  in 
being  able,  by  the  application  of  religious  load- 
stone to  the  children's  minds  to  keep  them  hence- 
forth tractable  to  the  clerical  magnet,  and  the 
nation  in  consequence  in  every  department  of  work 
**on  the  knee''  at  their  bidding.  Those  outside 
Ireland  who  are  not  conversant  with  our  morally 
iniquitous  school  curriculum,  the  almighty  power 
of  the  clergy  dominating  it,  and  the  coercive 
measures  resorted  to  should  that  power  be  opposed 
by  a  subject,  can  have  little  idea  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  commercial,  political,  professional, 
social,  and  private  vocations  of  the  people  have 
become  submissive  and  tributary  to  ecclesiastical 
will,  through  the  medium  of  the  school  training. 
The  school  life  plays  a  part  of  paramount  signifi- 
cance in  shaping  the  man.     Indeed,  in  the  case  of 
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the  vast  majority,  the  boy  leaving  the  primary 
school,  so  far  as  literary  and  general  education 
goes,  is  father  to  the  man ;  for  the  only  part — an 
inflated  one  in  Irish  life — of  the  school  instruction 
attended  to  after  leaving  that  institution,  is  the  sub- 
serviency inculcated  during  it  to  every  form  of 
religious  observance  and  to  every  volition  of  its 
pious  manager. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  Hirst  Hollowell,  Sec. 
Northern  Counties  Education  League,  England,  is 
deserving  of  comment  here  respecting  one  or  two 
observations  made  in  it  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  Mr.  John  Redmond's  Party  to  popular  control. 
The  reverend  gentleman,  in  his  interesting  re- 
marks, says — '*  A  large  Irish  Party  is  now  re- 
turned to  Parliament  by  household  suffrage. 
Ireland  can  have  what  she  wants  in  primary  educa- 
tion. Why  does  not  Mr.  Redmond  introduce  a 
Bill  for  placing  the  schools  of  Ireland  under  the 
management  of  the  people?  '' 

This  passage,  if  it  is  representative  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  English  people  concerning  the 
Nationalist  Party,  evinces  clearly  the  ignorance 
rampant  in  England  of  the  true  position  and  obli- 
gations of  that  Parly.  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  his 
own  master,  nor  is  the  constituency  for  which  he 
sits  in  reality  his  master,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  dominating  that  constituency. 

The  same  applies  to  the  other  members  of  his 
Party.  The  laity — although  there  is  an  incipient 
and  spreading  under-current  of  discontent  mani- 
festing itself  at  such  repression — is  practically 
under  the  heel  of  the  hierarchy ;  and  the  Nationahst 
members  are  similarly  circumstanced,  being  the 
mere  mouthpieces  of  that  august  and  austere  body. 
They  are,  moreover,  remunerated  from  the  same 
quarter — not  by  the  priests  personally — but 
through  them  out  of  the  ''War  Chest,*'   a  fund 
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collected    principally    from    sympathetic   Irishmen 
and  their  descendants  in  U.  S.  America  and  our 
Colonies.     Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  Member  for  West 
Belfast,    returned    in    March,    1907,    after    a    few 
months'  visit  to  Australia,   with  contributions  for 
that   fund   amounting   to   ^22,000.     A    like   cam- 
paign a  short  time  previous  to  the  United  States  was 
also  successful  in  realising  a  similar  amount.     The 
treasurer  of  the  United  Irish  League,  into  whose 
coffers  this  money  is  poured,  is  a  bishop,  who  is 
also  the  friendly  agent  of  the  British  Government 
for  the   distribution  of   an    annual    Parliamentary 
grant  of    many   thousands   among    the    deserving 
poor  and  needy  fishermen  of  the  Northern  mari- 
time counties.    The  anomalous  nature  of  the  office 
is  worthy  of  note,   and  will  be  at  once  observed 
when    it    is    remembered    that    the    United    Irish 
League   is  an   organisation   of  the   bitterest   anti- 
British   proclivities,    the   majority  of   its  members 
being   the  sworn   adversaries   of   the   Crown    and 
English  Constitution.     Hence,  we  have  a  man  act- 
ing as  the  trusted  friend  and  implacable  enemy  of 
the  British  Government. 

But  in  adverting  again  to  Mr.  HolloweH's  state- 
ment and  his  contention  that  ''  Ireland  can  have 
what  she  wants  in  primary  education,"  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  problem  as  intricately  gigantic  as  it 
is  vitally  important.  When  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  almost  inaudibly  feeble  voice  of  the  Irish 
people  in  expressing  their  wishes,  if  they  have 
such,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  deluded  as 
to  their  right  to  speak,  the  major  portion  who 
have  no  mind  to  speak  apart  from  that  of  the 
managers,  the  prevalent  inculcated  conviction  that 
the  Church  is  the  proper  authority  on  the  matter, 
and  the  heinous  transgression  it  would  be  to 
oppose  that  authority ;  in  short,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  nothingness  of  the  democracy  and  the 
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allness  of  the  clergy,  who  form  an  impervious  bul- 
wark round  the  greater  part  of  the  democracy,  how 
is  that  end  to  be  achieved  ? 

The  fact  is,  Ireland  is  not  allowed  to  know  what 
she  needs,  and  she  has  got  what  the  managers 
want.  The  clergy  speak  for  the  people  in  almost 
everything  as  well  as  in  education.  It  is  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  Nationalist  Party ;  they  are  the  obse- 
quious handmaids  of  the  clergy.  It  is  futile  to 
beseech  the  managers;  they  are  irreconcilable.  In 
conceding  to  popular  control,  the  prestige  of  their 
present  position  might  suffer  a  little,  the  emolument 
directly  and  indirectly  derived  might  be  somewhat 
minimised,  and  with  these  things  they  are  more 
concerned  than  with  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
only  hope  of  the  project  lies  in  getting  at  the  de- 
mocracy ;  and  what  a  clerically-guarded  barren  field 
that  presents  for  the  cultivation  of  the  only  product 
upon  which  the  nation  can  live  and  prosper  ! 

Lest  anyone  should  feel  inclined  to  express  in- 
credulity that  a  Christian  country  could  be  so  irre- 
sponsive to  appeal  and  so  priest-ridden  as  the 
above  would  lead  one  to  believe,  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing : — ''I  remember  how,  when  a  boy,  we  re- 
garded the  '  black  man  '  that  inspired  our  awe,  but 
never  our  love;  how  we  grew  up  to  think  of  him  as 
the  only  person  whose  judgment  could  have  much 
value,  in  religion  or  in  anything  elsej  how  it  was 
assumed  as  a  religious  duty  that  any  attempt  to 
differ  from  him,  even  about  the  parish  pump,  must 
destroy  our  business  or  otherwise  make  us  *  an 
example  to  the  parish  ' ;  how  the  *  education  '  we 
got  under  his  '  management '  made  us  despise  in- 
dustry, especially  the  industry  by  which  we  lived; 
how  he  petted  the  child  of  the  wealthy  publican, 
and  ignored  or  intimidated  the  child  of  the  poor 
peasant.  In  such  circumstances,  how  is  the  youth 
to  develop  character  for  initiative  in  economic  or 
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social  enterprise?''  ("Economics  for  Irishmen/' 
by  ''Pat.") 

That  is  the  confession  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
Irishman,  who,  only  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  strong 
innate  individuality,  by  development  of  penetrative 
reasoning,  and  by  manly  courage,  has  come  to  cast 
aside  the  fear  to  give  it  publicity. 

Another  Roman  Catholic  layman,  discussing  a 
speech  by  Bishop  Gaffney,  supplicating  the  advent 
of  a  strong  man  to  redress  inequalities  which  the 
bishop  does  not  enumerate  because  they  do  not  now 
exist,  says: — ''Would  that  a  strong,  honest  man 
could  be  found  anywhere  at  the  present  day  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  certain  :  a  strong  man, 
who,  unlike  many  hen-pecked  statesmen  of  recent 
years,  would  squarely  face  Bishop  Gaffney  and  the 
powerful  clerical  army  of  which  he  is  one  of  the 
generals;  and,  careless  of  popularity  or  unpopu- 
larity, set  himself  the  heroic  work  of  doing  real 
justice  to  the  lay  men  and  women  who  form  the 
labouring,  trading,  and  farming  classes  of 
Catholic  Ireland.  The  priests'  satellites,  and 
flatterers  "  (Messrs.  Redmond  and  Co.),  "  who  are 
so  noisy,  would  desert  them  speedily  in  such  a  con- 
juncture, and  something  might  be  done  at  length 
for  the  Irish  lay  Catholic  in  his  own  land.  The 
cardinal  point  to  which  such  a  strong  man  ought 
to  direct  all  his  efforts  should  be  the  education  of 
the  youth;  and  he  should  be  rigorous  in  insisting 
that  no  priest  should  ever  have  a  hand  in  it,'* 
("Priests  and  People  in  Ireland,"  by  M.  J.  F. 
M'Carthy.) 

Such  are  the  deductions  of  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  concerning  the  disabilities  under 
which  children  of  their  religious  persuasion  suffer 
from  clericalised  management. 

The  attitude  these  writers  have  observed  through- 
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out  their  works  in  exclusively  confining  their  de- 
nunciation to  the  clerics  of  their  own  sect  is  re- 
markable. Whether  that  method  of  procedure  is 
inspired  with  the  highest  prudence  is  a  debatable 
point.  Perhaps  it  has  been  chosen  to  display  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  anti-bigotry — a  spirit 
greatly  to  be  eulogised  in  Ireland — or  perhaps  it 
has  been  followed  because  of  the  preponderance  of 
power  existing  on  their  side  of  clericalism  in  edu- 
cation. Doubtless  discretion  of  this  kind  will 
please  the  unthinking  section  of  Protestants;  but 
will  such  partiality  not  be  discerned  and  wondered 
at  by  Catholics,  and  excite  their  disapproval  ? 
Personally  I  do  not  commend  the  advisability  of 
leaving  Catholics  to  deal  with  priests,  and  Protes- 
tants to  deal  with  ministers.  From  the  standpoints 
of  the  respective  laities  it  may  give  rise  to  this  sus- 
picion— that  their  own  kith  and  kin  have  forfeited 
their  doctrinal  principles.  The  suspicion  lends 
itself  also  with  some  justification  to  be  concreted  by 
the  clergy  of  either  party  into  the  word  "traitor,'* 
which  would  be  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  to 
gaining  the  ear  and  sympathy  of  the  public.  The 
clerical  managers  of  all  denominations  are  involved 
in  the  derogatory  work.  You  cannot  impeach  the 
one  without  the  other  no  more  than  you  can  elimi- 
nate the  one  without  the  other.  To  take  them  col- 
lectively is  to  adopt  their  own  method  of  resistance, 
and  will  prove  instrumental  in  uniting  the  different 
sections  of  the  democracy  in  a  common  cause. 

It  is  astonishing  that  divines,  of  all  men,  should 
deliberately  arrange  themselves  to  impede  and  de- 
nounce the  only  genuine  solution  of  a  complex  and 
aggravated  question,  to  the  nation's  inevitable  re- 
trogression and  their  own  unpopularity. 

If  the  profession  of  the  ministry  is  a  **  calling,'' 
as  they  would  rightly  have  us  believe,  they  ought 
to  conduct  their  ministrations  in  consonance  with 
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the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  I  commend 
the  speech  and  warning  of  the  Master  Himself  re-  ^ 
specting  those  who  should  *' offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  *^ ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the 
educational  system  of  Ireland  is  an  offence  of  pro- 
tracted duration  which  in  thousands  of  instances 
has  been  the  means  of  blighting  juvenile  intellects 
of  promise  that  would  otherwise  have  achieved 
honourable  and  successful  careers.  Think  what  a 
national  loss  this  system  has  proved,  and  how  it 
has  made  Ireland  a  by- word  among  the  nations. 
And  to  think  that  the  offence  should  be  perpetuated 
by  those  professing  to  champion  the  rights  of  the 
people  is  well  nigh  incredulous. 

Roman  Catholics  submit  entirely  to  the  priest, 
and  Protestants  observe  a  dutiful  deference  to  the 
minister  in  matters  of  religion,  but  outside  the 
realm  of  theology — in  secular  affairs — there  is  not 
in  the  tenets  of  either  faith  the  obligation  imposed 
of  submission  to  their  respective  ecclesiastics. 
**  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.''  If  there 
is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  belongs  to 
Caesar  (the  people)  it  is  secular  education. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   POSITION  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

When  we  come  to  contemplate  the  phenomenal 
circumstances  under  which  the  Irish  National 
School  Teacher  labours  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  pedagogic  profession,  in  this  branch 
at  least,  is  not  by  any  means  an  enviable  one.  The 
disabilities  afflicting  these  truly  patriotic  sons  and 
daughters  are  a  flagrant  disgrace  to  modern  civili- 
sation, to  Parliament,  and  the  National  Board  of 
Education;  and  the  position  of  the  teacher  presents 
a  most  unique  spectacle  in  its  uttter  subjection  to 
the  caprice  of  the  clerical  manager.  There  are  two 
irresponsible  bodies  controlling  Irish  primary  edu- 
cation— the  National  Board  and  the  managers.  Of 
the  two,  the  latter  is  the  greater  evil.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  gentlemen  are  individually  or  intention- 
ally evil,  but  the  positions  they  occupy,  like  all  such 
privileged  and  irresponsible  positions,  are  invested 
with  the  powers  of  an  autocracy,  and  it  is  the  exer- 
cise, which  is  seldom  lacking,  of  such  prerogative 
that  constitutes  the  evil.  **  At  present,*'  says  Lord 
Dunraven,  ''  the  whole  of  the  educational  system 
is  an  anomalous  botch,  with  the  result  that  in  no 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  machinery 
for  education  so  barren  in  results";  and  such  it 
will  remain  until  those  managing  it  are  made 
amenable  to  the  people.  No  reform  short  of  this 
will  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  and  efficient  basis. 
As  it  is,  the  teacher  is  appointed  by  the  cleric  in 
charge  of  the  school,  and  in  order  to  keep  in  his 
good  graces,  and  to  hold  his  position,  has  often  to 
submit  to  the  most  humiliating  indignities,  the  like 
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of  which  are  unknown  to  any  other  class  of  civil 
servants.  In  such  schools,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  minister,  he  will  have,  in  addition  to  his  week- 
day duties,  to  superintend  or  teach  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mistress,  if  capable, 
will  have  to  play  the  organ  in  both  Sabbath  School 
and  Church,  and  lead  or  assist  in  the  choir.  Im- 
positions of  this  kind  may  not  involve  any  great 
hardship,  still  they  ought  to  be  left  to  the  option 
of  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  compulsory.  But 
when  it  comes  to  organising  bazaars,  sales  of  work, 
and  taking  out  annual  collecting  cards  and  begging 
from  house  to  house  in  the  vicinity  and  elsewhere 
for  funds  to  reduce  church  liabilities,  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  is  lowered  to  the  position  of  a  serf 
or  menial,  and  where  the  self-respect  of  the  ordi- 
nary churchgoer  recoils  indignantly  at  such  un- 
congenial work,  yet  the  teacher,  because  permitted 
to  earn  an  honest  and  arduous  living,  is  obliged, 
without  a  murmur  of  dissent,  to  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully in  these  and  similar  extraneous  obligations, 
and  should  the  expectations  of  the  minister  not  be 
realised,  and  his  displeasure  incurred  in  conse- 
quence, regarding  the  manner  or  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm of  the  teacher  in  complying  with  his  behests, 
in  all  probability  the  displeasure  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  realm  in  which  it  arose,  but  react  in 
the  secular  work  of  the  teacher,  no  matter  how 
irreproachably  that  work  may  be  done.  The 
teacher  is  compelled  not  only  to  discharge  his  daily 
functions  to  the  pleasing  of  his  reverend  supervisor 
but  to  become  a  mere  cat's-paw  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  every  conceivable  project,  whether  com- 
mendable or  not,  which  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  his  proper  employment.  Should  the 
teacher  rebel  he  is  practically  doomed.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  reproof,  a  fine,  post- 
ponement of  salary  increase,  or  dismissal,  is  a  con- 
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fidential  note  of  complaint  from  the  manager  to 
the  Commissioners,  without  even  the  dispute  at 
issue  being  mentioned.  Against  this  the  teacher  has 
no  right  to  appeal.  His  position  is  worse  than  the 
veriest  criminal  in  the  dock,  who  can  have  his  case 
defended  for  him,  or  plead  it  himself.  He  is  denied 
the  commonest  justice,  the  scantiest  courtesy  of 
i  being  even  allowed  to  state  his  case  to  the  Board, 
I  but  has  to  abide  absolutely  by  its  decision — a  de- 
cision invariably  in  keeping  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  manager.  Of  course  the  accused  has  the 
privilege  of  declaring  his  case  to  the  public,  and 
thus  exonerating  himself,  but  he  knows  the  people 
are  powerless  to  help.  Once  that  course,  however, 
has  been  adopted  it  is  sure  to  find  a  speedy  sequel 
in  prompt  dismissal,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  no 
further  engagement  in  the  profession  under  the 
National  Board.  Hence  the  only  alternatives  avail- 
able are  a  change  of  employment,  or  emigration  to 
some  country  likely  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents.  What  greater  injustice 
could  exist  than  this?  What  more  iniquitous 
system  could  prevail  ?  What  sort  of  man  is  he 
who  will  stand  up  to  defend  it?  What  kind  of 
teacher  is  to  be  made  by  it  ?  What  sort  of  scholar 
is  to  be  the  product  of  such  a  teacher,  whose  in- 
dependence, manliness,  self-respect,  individuality, 
every  noble  virtue  and  aspiration,  is  well-nigh 
crushed  out  of  him  ?  And  what  is  to  be  the  effect 
of  all  this  upon  the  nation  ?  What  other  outcome 
could  it  have  than  the  retrograde  mental  and  mate- 
rial conditions  now  obtaining  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland? 

The  importance  of  efficiency  in  the  teacher  is 
second  only  to  the  latent  possibilities  in  the  pupil ; 
but  if  the  exemplar  is  not  allowed  to  manifest  in 
himself  characteristics  of  manliness,  how  is  he  to 
inculcate  them  in  the  children  ?       Example  is  the 
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great  incentive  to  all  action  and  progress,  and  the 
mainspring  of  manly  initiative — a  lacking  quality 
in  Irish  life.  The  teacher's  character  is  reflected 
upon  the  pupil;  the  two  lives  are  inseparably 
blended  together,  and  to  disable,  weaken,  or  sup- 
press the  controlling  spirit  is  to  inflict  a  corre- 
sponding injury  on  the  responsive,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  is  happening  every  day  in  our  midst 
through  the  institution  and  instrumentality  of 
clericalised  boards  and  censorships.  With  man- 
agers, therefore,  imbued  with  the  powers  of  a  petty 
despot  it  is  not  surprising  that  practices  are  found 
in  vogue  which,  for  sordidness  and  moral  corrup- 
tion, would  do  justice  to  mediaeval  times.  It  is  not 
possible  for  an  Irishman  to  give  public  expression 
to  the  prevailing  devices  employed  by  unprincipled 
managers  from  sordid  motives,  by  which  the 
appointment,  profession,  and  character  of  the 
teacher  are  sadly  degraded,  without  feeling  stung 
in  his  sense  of  honour  and  national  pride.  What 
estimate  is  to  be  entertained  of  a  reverend  gentle- 
man who  gives  the  appointment  of  a  school  under 
his  charge  to  the  candidate  who  can  bid  the  highest 
price  for  the  position.  This  is  no  uncommon 
custom  in  Ireland.  Merit  in  such  cases  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  if  one  at  all.  Indeed, 
merit  or  teaching  ability  is  scarcely  ever  held  of 
primary  importance,  except  in  city  management. 
The  main  object  of  the  school  is  to  accommodate 
and  augment  denominationalism,  and  the  most 
acceptable  qualification  in  the  teacher  is  a  disposi-S 
tion  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  manager  uncon- 
ditionally. A  similar  branch  of  this  blackmail  is 
to  compel  the  master  to  allocate  annually — if  he  has 
not  a  lump  sum — a  certain  percentage  of  his  meagre 
salary  to  the  possession  of  his  employer.  It  is  the 
State  that  pays,  but  it  is  the  priest  or  minister,  as 
the  case  may  be,  who  employs.     It  is  on  record, 
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when  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  that 
baskets  of  provisions,  and  even  a  pig,  have  been 
sent  in  part  payment  of  indemnities  of  this  kind. 
If  the  full  extent  to  which  iniquitous  and  demoralis- 
ing work  of  this  nature  is  carried  on  were  disclosed 
it  might  bring  the  system  to  a  crisis  and  end  it, 
but  the  facts  will  never  be  divulged  by  a  master  or 
mistress  while  the  security  of  their  employment 
rests  with  the  clergy.  It  would  be  a  serious  thing 
for  them  and  those  depending  upon  them  if  they 
did.  They  deem  it  more  advisable  to  suffer  such 
afflictions  thap  to  starve,  although  there  is  not  a 
man  or  woman  of  them  in  the  country  who  would 
not  jump  with  joy  to  embrace  any  scheme  of  reform 
which  would  give  the  public  control  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  thus  secure  their  positions  and  exemption 
from  the  prevalent  slavery.  Yet,  under  their  pre- 
sent circumstances,  they  dare  not  openly  mention 
it.  ''I  have  known,''  says  one  well  qualified  to 
speak,  *'a  meeting  of  twelve  teachers  to  pass  a 
unanimous  resolution  against  taking  the  manage- 
ment from  the  priests,  and  every  man  of  them 
declaring  privately  after  the  meeting  that  their 
unanimous  resolution  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
their  opinions.''  ('*  Economics  for  Irishmen,"  by 
''  Pat.") 

The'  resolutions  are  very  often  written  by  the 
managers  themselves  and  given  to  the  teachers  to 
read  without  a  word  of  consultation.  Is  it  any 
w^onder  Ireland  is  what  it  is  ? 

The  following  questions,  submitted  to  the  two 
candidates  for  Parliamentary  election  in  North 
Belfast,  in  April,  1907,  by  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  indicate  some  of  the  retrograde  and 
disheartening  conditions  under  which  Primary 
Education  and  the  Teachers  exist.  I  may  point  out 
that  none  of  the  questions  deals  with  the  matter  of 
local  control.     To  have  inserted  one  soliciting  sup- 
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port  in  that  project  would  have  been  as  much  as  the 
situations  of  the  executivc^or  those  responsible  were 
worth,  once  their  reverend  managers  came  to  know 
it:  — 

1.  That  in  the  case  of  all  teachers  not  already* 
sufficiently  protected  will  you  urge  for  security  of 
tenure  during  good  conduct  and  efficient  service  ? 

2.  Will  you  endeavour  to  secure  the  appointment 
by  the  Government  of  a  Select  Committee  or  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  National  Education  ? 

3.  Will  you  give  your  support  to  measures  for 
the  amendment  of  the  compulsory  attendances  of 
the  Irish  Education  Act,   1892-3? 

4.  Are  you  in  favour  of  provision  being  made 
from  Imperial  or  local  funds  for  bursaries  to  pro- 
vide facilities  whereby  talented  pupils  attending 
National  Schools  may  avail  themselves  of  technical 
and  higher  education  ? 

5.  Will  you  urge  upon  the  Government  that 
teachers  receive  pensions  of  one-sixtieth  of  their 
salary  for  each  year  of  service,  the  maximum  pen- 
sion being  payable  after  forty  years ;  retired  on 
account  of  mental  or  bodily  incapacity  shall  receive 
the  fractional  amount  of  this  pension  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  length  of  service  ? 

6.  Are  you  prepared  to  insist  that  the  Imperial 
Treasury  shall  immediately  supply  funds  and  in- 
struct  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion to  apply  them  (a)  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
teachers,  (b)  to  provide  increments,  annual  and 
automatic,  where  no  seriously  adverse  reports  on 
the  teachers'  work  exist;  (c)  and  that  it  may  be 
made  possible  for  a  teacher  to  obtain  the  maximum 
salary  by  fifteen  years'  good  service  ? 

7.  That,  as  £185,000,  which  was  given  as 
Ireland's  equivalent  grant  on  the  passing  of  the 
English  Education  Act,  whereby  England  received 
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£1,400,000,  and  Scotland  £212,000,  has  been 
diverted  into  other  than  educational  channels,  not- 
imthstanding  that  the  Irish  people,  through  their 
Boards  and  Councils,  directed  it  to  he  spent  on 
Primary  Education  in  this  country,  as  was  done  in 
England : 

8.  Will  you  urge  upon  the  Government  to  give  a 
grant  proportional  to  the  sum  now  given  in  Eng- 
land in  lieu  of  this  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school  buildings,  sanitary  improvements,  equip- 
ment, &c.,  of  the  Irish  schools,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  so  amend  the 
Rules  that  no  teacher  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
repairs,  heating,  or  cleaning  of  the  schools? 

How  these  down-trodden  and  slighted  benefac- 
tors of  the  race  long  for  their  rightful  liberty,  and 
how  they  would  fight  for  it,  the  cause  of  education, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  if  only  their  situa- 
tions were  secured  as  a  preliminary  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament !  There  is  no  mistaking  the  truth  of 
this  contention  when  we  thoughtfully  read  the  ver- 
batim report  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Birrell, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  before  the  National 
Teachers'  Annual  Congress,  held  in  Dublin  in 
March,  1907.  It  struck  me  when  perusing  it — and 
my  inference  has  been  since  verified — that  the  pul- 
sating hope  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  wield  the  strong  hand  of  his  posi- 
tion to  strike  a  blow  on  their  behalf,  and  on  that 
of  the  children,  from  which  the  tyranny  now  enslav- 
ing them  would  never  recover.  Mr.  Birrell  re- 
ceived a  veritable  spiritual  embrace.  Even  he  him- 
self seemed  to  feel  the  mental  ardour  of  their  long- 
ing. The  following  excerpts  from  the  speech  will 
convey,  at  least  partially,  the  unanimous  sympathy 
and  buoyant  expectations  with  which  his  presence 
was  greeted,  and  a  solution  anticipated  :  — 

'*I  need  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  merely  that 
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aspect  of  the  case''  (insufficiency  of  salaries), 
''because  you  all  know  it  only  too  well.  It  is  my 
business  to  make  it  better  known  than  it  is,  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  generally 
known  people  of  all  parties  and  all  creeds  will  see 
that  injustice  has  been  done  not  only  to  you,  not 
to  you  so  much,  but  to  the  children  you  serve 
(applause)  and  the  country  you  love.  (Renewed 
applause.)  We  are  sometimes  told  you  are  the 
victims  of  a  highly  centralised  system — a  Board 
over  whom  you  have  no  control,  and  who  do  not 
appear  to  be  tremendously  desirous  to  ascertain 
your  opinions.  (Loud  applause.)  ...  I  quite 
agree  that  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  in  some 
parts  at  any  rate,  the  schools  have  been  multiplied 
unnecessarily.  Whose  policy  was  that?  It  was 
the  policy  of  this  very  Board.  (Loud  applause.) 
For  a  long  series  of  years  they  multiplied  these 
schools  unnecessarily  without  taking  any  thought 
of  the  matter.  .  .  .  Well,  now,  what  is  to  be 
done?  (Loud  applause.)  It  is  very  kind  of  you 
to  receive  me  so  warmly  as  you  have  done.  (A 
voice — 'You  are  welcome,'  and  loud  applause.) 
You  are  dissatisfied  with  the  Board.  What  am  I 
to  do  with  it?  (A  voice — *  Abolish  it.')  I  cannot 
touch  it  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Am  I  to  bring 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  it?  (Cries  of 
'Yes.')  If  I  do,  what  am  I  to  put  in  its  place? 
A  new  Board?  Very  well.  If  I  put  in  a  new 
Board  nominated  by  myself  it  may  be  as  bad  in  a 
very  short  time  as  the  old  one.  (Laughter.)  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  put  in  somebody  to 
control  the  Board,  it  would  have  to  be  considered 
who  that  somebody  is  to  be,  how  he  is  to  be  elected, 
and  what  control  the  people  of  this  country  are  to 
have  over  that  somebody  (applause)  who  is  to  con- 
trol the  Board?  (Hear,  hear.)  These  are  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Sloan,  M.P.,  and  the  other 
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friends  from  the  North  must  lend  their  minds  to. 
They  must  make  up  their  minds  how  and  in  what 
way,  and  by  whom,  the  primary  education  of  their 
own  country  is  to  be  conducted  and  controlled.*' 
(Applause.) 

The  closing  portion  of  Mr.  Birrell's  address — 
referring  to  the  deprivation  of  teachers  of  the  ordi- 
nary rights  vouchsafed  to  citizens  generally — dis- 
closes clearly,  although  he  has  only  been  in  Ireland 
a  few  weeks,  his  realisation  of  the  almighty  domi- 
nating power  of  clericalism  in  the  country.  He 
said: — **But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  no  educated 
man  or  woman  willingly  submits  to  be  shorn  of  his 
or  her  rights.  And  I  say  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
you  should  go  into  town  or  village  and  find  the 
teachers  there,  and  say  to  them  :  '  You  are,  by 
virtue  of  your  office,  to  take  no  active  part  whatever 
in  any  communications  of  public  life  or  activity.' 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  seems  to  be  absurd,  un- 
reasonable, and  unfair,  and  it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
that  passion  for  control,  for  educating  other  people, 
preventing  them  doing  what  they  want,  which  has 
played  too  active  a  part  in  Irish  politics.  (Ap- 
plause.) But  in  this  matter  I  must  go  cautiously . 
(Laughter.)  /  can  only  m.ake  known  my  wishes, 
m.y  opinions,  my  desires.  I  cannot  control  the  un- 
controllable.  (Laughter.)  All  I  can  do  is  that 
which  I  have  already  done  and  am  in  the  course  of 
doing — endeavouring  to  obtain,  at  all  events,  a 
modification  in  the  right  direction  of  rules  which 
have  already,  I  believe,  been  modified  in  the  past, 
and  which  most  certainly  require  immediate  modi- 
fication in  the  future.''     (Applause.) 

The  *' uncontrollable,"  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
are  the  clerics.  The  bridling  of  these  gentlemen 
is  the  one  thing  of  vital  importance,  and  the  one 
thing  specially  hoped  by  the  teachers  that  Mr. 
Birrell  would  succeed   in  accomplishing.       How- 
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ever,  he  has  admitted  that  he  cannot  control  them. 
What  use,  then,  will  it  be  to  provide  teachers  with 
the  common  rights  of  citizens  if  the  managers  are 
left  in  power  and  opposed  to  their  freedom  ?  It 
would  only  be  the  means,  should  those  liberated 
try  to  use  their  liberty,  of  breeding  greater  strife 
and  dissension,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  which 
party  would  be  the  sufferer.  The  meeting  un- 
doubtedly saw  this  weakness  in  Mr.  Birrell's 
speech.  Mr.  Maher,  ex-President  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  makes  the  final 
appeal  that,  **  There  was  one  thing  he  thought  the 
Chief  Secretary  could  do,  and  which  he  hoped  he 
would  soon  succeed  in  doing,  and  that  was  to 
emancipate  the  teacher.  (Applause.)  He  thought 
from  the  speech  Mr.  Birrell  had  made  they  could 
look  to  him  as  their  emancipator,  and  that  he  would 
procure  justice  for  Irish  primary  education  and 
Irish  National  teachers.'' 

A  stranger  in  the  country  reading  the  above  ad- 
mission from  a  responsible  minister  of  the  Crown 
of  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  control  a  body 
of  sordid,  self-appointed  clerical  censors  in  a 
matter  which  belongs,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  the 
Government  and  the  people,  and  also  the  plaintive 
appeal  from  those  oppressed  for  *' emancipation," 
might  quite  justifiably  ask,  '*  Wherein  lies  the  truth 
of  your  song  and  boasted  pride  that  Britons  never 
shall  be  slaves  ''  ?  We  have  heard  much  recently 
about  the  slavery  of  the  Chinaman  in  South  Africa 
and  of  slavery  in  the  New  Hebrides  under  British 
jurisdiction.  The  revulsion  of  the  public  mind  of 
these  countries  at  the  former  played  no  unimpor- 
tant part  in  bringing  about  the  phenomenal  defeat 
at  the  recent  general  election  of  the  Government 
supposed  to  have  instituted  it;  and  the  credence 
given  to  the  latter  is  damaging  the  reputation  of 
the  present  Liberal  Administration.  Mr.  Churchill, 
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Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  having  investi- 
gated the  condition  and  environment  of  the  China- 
man    in     the     Rand,     admitted     that     the     word 
*' slavery"  as  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  Tory 
Government  was  a  ''  terminalogical  inexactitude,'* 
and  doubtless  the  same  would  apply  to  the  slavery 
spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  New  Hebrides  if  the 
circumstances  were  properly  known.     If,  then,  the 
democracy  of  these  islands,  with  their  traditional 
love  of  freedom,  have  been  so  much  concerned  and 
alarmed  at  the  bondage  of  a  race  not  belonging  to 
our    Empire,    how   much   more  ought   they  to   be 
agitated  and  indignant  at  the  existence  of  a  mental 
and    material  servitude   within  our  very    borders. 
On  examination,  as  I  have  said,  the  term  slavery 
as  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  Chinaman   has 
been  proved  incorrect,  but  an  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  the  National  School  Teacher  in  Ire- 
land will  but  confirm  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  I 
have  said  concerning  it.     Mr.  Birrell  has  told  us 
that  the  people  of  England  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  facts  connected  with   the  disreputable  system 
of  education  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  will,  as  soon 
as  possible,  acquaint  them.     The  sooner  the  better. 
Of  course,  the  one  thing  of  primary  importance  is 
to  awaken  the  people  of  Ireland  from  their  delusion 
and  lethargy  in  the  matter  and  get  them  to  agitate. 
But,  coupled  with  this,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
should  possess  the  active  sympathy  of  the  sister 
islands.     At  present  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
of  friendliness  in    England  towards   Ireland,   not- 
withstanding the  anti-British  aspiration  of  one  or 
two  abstract  organisations  in  this  country,   whose 
enmity  has  been  kindled  and  nourished  by  an  un- 
wholesome digest  of  historic  injustice,   for  which 
the  people  of  England  to-day  are  in  no  wise  re- 
sponsible. 

The  Gaelic  League,  a  naovement  representative 
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of  all  creeds  and  classes  of  the  Irish  people  and 
non-political,  is  not  anti-British,  but  pro-Irish,  and 
is  doing  magnificent  work  in  stimulating  a  much- 
needed  interest  in  the  ancient  literature,  art,  music, 
and  native  language  of  the  country.  Enterprise  of 
this  kind  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  good. 
In  this  connection  it  is  very  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  present  Government  have  judiciously  re- 
stored the  financial  provision  for  teaching  Irish, 
discontinued  by  the  late  Government  in  1906.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  extolled  the  virtues  of  this 
movement  as  serving  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
helping  the  practical  side  of  Irish  renaissance  with 
which  he  was  principally  concerned.  **  In  the 
Gaelic  revival,''  he  writes,  '*  there  is  a  programme 
of  work  for  the  individual ;  his  mind  is  engaged, 
thought  begets  energy,  and  this  energy  vitalises 
every  part  of  his  nature.  This  makes  for  the 
strengthening  of  character,  and  so  far  from  any 
harm  being  done  to  the  practical  movement,  to 
which  I  have  so  often  referred,  the  testimony  of  my 
fellow- workers,  as  well  as  my  own  observation,  is 
unanimous  in  affirming  that  the  influence  of  the 
branches  of  the  Gaelic  League  is  distinctly  useful 
whenever  it  is  sought  to  move  the  people  to  indus- 
trial or  commercial  activity.''  (*' Ireland  in  the 
New  Century.") 

This  revival,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  has  the 
energetic  support  of  the  National  Teachers. 

This  reference  to  the  Gaelic  League  may  be 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
nevertheless  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  keeping, 
since  the  teachers  are  greatly  concerned  in  it,  and 
since  it  is  an  educational  enterprise  (the  only 
National  one  in  Ireland)  not  under  the  control  of 
the  clerics.  It  began  purely  as  a  lay  movement, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  has 
succeeded    marvellously;    so    much    so    that    the 
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clergy,  not  being  able  to  dominate  it,  have  resorted 
to  the  policy  of  supporting  it  for  the  purpose  of 
ultimately  bringing  the  movement  under  their  en- 
tire supervision.  Then  farewell  success!  The 
executive  of  the  Gaelic  League  ought  to  strenuously 
guard  against  such  encroachment,  or  their  organi- 
sation will  be  permanently  paralysed.  This  refer- 
ence to  the  Gaelic  League,  since  anti-British  feeling 
has  been  mentioned,  also  provides  an  opportunity 
to  dispel  the  illusion — initiated  by  the  official 
Unionists,  and  fostered  by  them  in  Parliament, 
and  through  their  Press  to  make  party  capital — 
that  this  League  is  nothing  more  than  a  masquer- 
aded political  organisation,  quite  as  bitter  and  anti- 
British  as  the  United  Irish  League  or  Sinn  F^in. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  whatever. 

The  Gaelic  League  exists  exclusively  for  promo- 
tion of  refined  Irish  culture,  and  is  composed  of 
Catholics,  Protestants  of  all  denominations, 
Unionists,  and  Home  Rulers,  and  is,  therefore, 
proving  a  common  ground  whereon  all  Irishmen 
can  meet  in  unison — much  to  the  displeasure  of 
factionists. 

But  let  us  now  consider  another  striking  dis- 
ability under  which  the  National  Teacher  is 
obliged  to  work.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  indignity 
for  the  Government  to  allow  him  to  be  made  a 
menial  to  his  manager,  without  a  corresponding 
injustice  being  imposed,  by  requiting  his  laborious 
work  with  a  most  inadequate  wage.  Mr.  Maher, 
to  whom  I  have  referred  before,  ironically  states 
in  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Congress  the 
magnetic  attraction  there  exists  to  the  best  intellects 
of  the  country  to  choose  the  vocation  of  teacher. 
**  What  inducement,''  he  says,  '*  is  held  out  to 
such  persons  to  become  teachers  in  our  primary 
schools?  Well,  here  are  a  few,  and  surely  they 
cannot  fail  to  draw  : — • 
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**  A  would-be  candidate  finds  he  can  commence 
his  career  and  maintain  himself  in  town  or  country, 
procure  educational  literature,  live  and  move  in 
respectable  society,  and  always  present  a  respect- 
able appearance,  and  all  this  on  the  magnificent 
sum  of  £$6  per  annum,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  stray 
pounds  thrown  in  as  chance  capitation  grant.  If 
the  average  attendance  at  his  school  is  under  thirty 
he  can,  after  nine  years,  should  he  succeed  in  pleas- 
ing everybody,  rise  to  £tT,  and  here  he  must  re- 
main for  the  rest  of  his  career,  unless  he  can  change 
to  a  larger  school,  which  is  no  easy  matter  in  Ire- 
land. Should  he  be  placed  in  a  school  with  an 
average  attendance  over  thirty,  but  under  fifty,  he 
could  in  eighteen  years,  if  irreproachable,  rise  to  a 
maximum  of  ^107.  If  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  school  over  fifty,  but  under 
seventy,  he  might,  if  free  from  human  frailty  and 
always  floating  on  the  tide  of  success,  attain  to  a 
maximum  of  £12^  in  twenty-seven  years;  and  if  a 
kind  of  human  archangel,  having  never  made  a  slip 
in  thirty-six  years,  and  among  the  lucky  few  who 
succeed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  chance  of  obtaining  a 
school  with  a  seventy  average  or  above,  he  might 
in  that  period  rise  to  the  maximum  salary  under 
the  Board,  which  is  £iTS'  But  probably  before 
that  time  arrives  his  strenuous  efforts  to  rise  to  this 
eminence  will  have  undermined  his  physical  con- 
dition, and  he  may,  instead,  be  forced  to  retire  on 
a  so-called  break-down  pension,  amounting  to  the 
munificent  sum  of  from  £$  to  £10  a  year.  Should 
he  be  possessed  of  an  iron  constitution  and  hold 
on  to  the  end  he  can  securely  retire  on  a  princely 
salary  of  ;^6o  per  annum — the  generous  maximum 
allowed  by  present  rules.  The  great  majority 
must  retire  on  the  much  smaller  pensions  of  ;^36 
and  £^6, 

**The  salaries  and  pensions  I  have  quoted  are 
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those  for  men  only.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  ladies 
fare  much  worse.  Their  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries  are  ;^44  and  £14.1  respectively,  and 
minimum  and  maximum  pensions  £2^  and  ^47." 
Rule  Britannia — with  the  three  "nevers*' 
thrown  in  to  show  that  our  freedom  is  emphatic 
and  complete.  Goldsmith's  minister  "passing 
rich  on  ;^40  a  year,"  with  his  free  manse  and 
freedom  of  rights,  was  far  better  off  than  the  teacher 
to-day  with  ^'107  per  annum,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  portion  of  it  he  is  obliged  to  give 
up  to  the  benefit  of  his  reverend  manager,  the 
church,  &c.,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  rights  as  a 
free  man,  and  very  often  of  his  self-respect.  It  is 
a  good  thing  the  State,  through  the  Board,  pays 
him  his  salary  or  he  might  probably  get  none  at  all. 

Nor  is  this  purely  surmise  on  my  part,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland 
teaching  in  National  Schools  who  do  not  receive  a 
penny  of  salary.  Should  anyone  outside  Ireland,  not 
knowing  this  fact,  want  confirmation,  I  refer  him  to 
the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Birrell  on  Irish  Educa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  30,  1907. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said: — "Mr.  Healy 
very  properly  referred  to  the  great  assistance 
which  the  Christian  Brothers  have  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  Ireland  by  their  wholly 
gratuitous  education.  They  educate  thousands  of 
children  without  costing  the  United  Kingdom  any- 
thing whatever."  And  this  sort  of  instruction  the 
Chief  Secretary,  with  all  his  experience  in  educa- 
tion and  reputed  farsightedness,  commends.  Does 
Mr.  Birrell  not  see  that  this  class  of  instructor  ex- 
cludes hundreds  of  lay  Irishmen  from  earning  an 
honest,  though  miserably-remunerated,  living  as 
teachers ;  and  does  he  not  also  know  that  the  kind 
of  instruction  imparted  by  these  men  reaches  the 
very  acme  of  efficiency   in  turning   out   religious 
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serfs,  but  business  dullards  and  numskulls — the 
very  mental  product  that  lies  a  drug  in  every  county 
of  Ireland.  A  Roman  Catholic  who  attended  a 
Christian  Brothers'  school  reluctantly  told  me  (and 
I  do  not  relate  it  with  any  relish)  that  the  curricu- 
lum he  was  subject  to  provided  religious  exercises 
or  instruction  every  alternate  half-hour,  and  at  the 
periods  for  secular  education  the  Christian  Brother 
sat  in  a  chair  reading,  and  appointed  whom  he 
thought  the  cleverest-boy  in  the  class  to  teach  the 
others.  After  being  a  year  or  so  there  to  no  prac- 
tical advantage,  his  parents  sent  him  to  another 
National  School  to  have  him  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  elementary  subjects. 

No,  there  is  no  "  great  assistance  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  education,"  but  there  undoubtedly  is  great 
assistance  rendered  to  the  propagation  of  religious 
servitude  to  the  future  detriment  of  the  people  and 
the  country.  Besides,  is  it  not  singular  that  the 
Church  behind  these  Christian  Brothers,  contrary 
to  the  attitude  adopted  in  all  other  respects,  should 
become  so  careless  in  this  instance  regarding  pay- 
ment or  non-payment?  If  these  Brothers  were 
qualified  teachers — qualified  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Board — would  not  payment  be  demanded? 
But  they  have  not  undergone  the  training  specified 
by  the  Board,  consequently  they  are  not  entitled  to 
a  definite  salary,  although  they  receive  an  excep- 
tional grant  on  the  average  attendance,  which 
almost  compensates  them,  being  well-nigh  equal 
the  salary  of  an  ordinary  teacher. 

So  Mr.  Birreirs  statement  that  they  do  not  cost 
the  United  Kingdom  anything  whatever  is 
scarcely  correct.  Even  if  these  Brothers  were  not 
remunerated,  as  they  certainly  are  by  sinister 
methods  and  house-to-house  collections  on  their 
behalf,  doubtless  those  responsible  for  them  would 
deem  the  work  of  these  Brothers  in  enslaving  the 
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children  to  the  Church  adequate  payment,  and  no 
,  doubt  it  is. 

The  educational  system  in  Ireland  is  truly  mys- 
terious. For  instance,  a  highly  qualified  and  en- 
thusiastic teacher  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  school 
at  all,  and  one  with  a  school  may  be  dismissed  as 
incompetent  on  grounds  left  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  manager,  while  these  Christian 
Brothers,  unqualified  and  incapable,  possess  prac- 
tically unmolested  tenure  of  office.  The  meri- 
torious and  efficient  teacher  may  have  to  suffer 
every  form  of  injustice,  whereas  the  manager  is  as 
irresponsible  and  free  as  the  mountain  wind.  That 
may  seem  the  embodiment  of  Christianity,  or  even 
of  expediency,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  but 
by  every  right-thinking  man  it  surely  must  be 
designated  as  scandalous. 

The  ostensible  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the 
teacher  by  some  reverend  managers,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  publicly  declare  the  vital 
connection  there  exists  between  him  and  the  highest 
good  of  the  nation,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
these  managers  were  absolutely  disinterested  and 
willing  to  lend  themselves  to  champion  any  scheme 
that  might  be  propounded  for  permanently  estab- 
lishing the  welfare  of  the  teacher.  Here  is  a 
declaration  made  by  Father  Dinneen  on  the 
matter  : — **  Alas  !  our  public  men  do  not  realise  the 
wide  chasm  that  separates  the  teaching  class  from 
almost  every  other  body  in  the  kingdom  in  the 
matter  of  importance  to  the  well-being  and  pro- 
gress of  the  nation.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
staff  of  Custom  officers — good  intellectually  and 
morally.  The  country  is  the  better  for  a  body  of 
drapers'  assistants  that  are  above  reproach.  It  is 
important  to  the  public  that  the  bank  clerks  should 
be  all  that  their  calling  demands.  All  these  bodies 
have  their  importance.       But  the  Custom  officers 
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may  be  an  inferior  body  intellectually,  and  a  de- 
graded body  morally,  and  yet  the  nation  would 
not  be  precipitated  into  financial  or  moral  ruin. 
The  partial  corruption  which  such  bodies  would 
undoubtedly  engender  in  the  heart  of  the  body 
politic — if  they  were  themselves  corrupt — would  be 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  a  rising,  an  awakening, 
and  a  progressive  race.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  teaching  body.  They  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
ferior and  corrupt  without  stamping  their  in- 
feriority and  corruption  on  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  rising  race.  Their  inferiority  and  corruption 
will  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  and  will  be 
spread  from  end  to  end  of  the  land.  They  will  take 
root  and  grow  and  flourish,  and  it  may  take  gene- 
rations of  turmoil,  of  bloodshed,  of  revolution,  to 
wipe  them  out.  At  the  present  moment  in  Ireland 
the  economic  forces  that  are  at  work  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  body  all  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of 
the  teacher's  excellence,  to  demoralise  him,  and  to 
deprive  the  body  of  every  good  teacher,  male  and 
female.'' 

With  the  general  truth  of  this  striking  passage 
from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  cleric  no  one  will  feel 
disposed  to  disagree.  Let  us  consider  the  deduc- 
tions of  it  then  as  they  affect  the  teacher  in  this 
country.  It  is  quite  true  that  our  '*  public  men  " 
do  not  realise  the  superiority  of  the  teaching  body 
to  that  of  every  other  public  body  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  If  they  did  the  teacher's 
scale  of  remuneration  and  pension  would  be  at 
least  raised  to  the  standard  of  the  Custom  oflScer. 
Our  legislators  tell  us  that  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  provide  an  adequate  scale  of  salaries 
cannot  be  provided  without  striking  a  rate-in-aid, 
and  a  direct  tax  cannot  be  put  on  the  people  with- 
out giving  the  people  some  say  in  the  controh 
Will  Father  Dinneen  and  his  confreres  acquiesce  in 
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an  expedient  of  this  kind  being  adopted?  I  am 
afraid  not,  as  I  shall  show  by  his  own  words  in  a 
moment  or  two.  But  before  so  doing  allow  me  to 
refer  to  what  he  attributes  the  deplorable  circum- 
stances enveloping  the  teaching  body.  He  says  :  — 
**  At  this  moment  in  Ireland  the  economic  forces 
that  are  at  work  in  regard  to  the  teaching  body  all 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  teacher's  excel- 
lence, to  demoralise  him,  and  to  deprive  the  body 
of  every  good  teacher,  male  and  female.*'  Are 
these  **  economic  forces'*  of  which  he  complains 
self-constituted  or  primary  ?  Are  they  not  the  out- 
come of  our  system  rather  than  our  system  the  off- 
spring of  them?  And  is  not  our  educational 
system,  centre  and  circumference  intensely  clerical- 
ised?  Clericalism,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  for  these  economic  forces.  Remove 
the  one  and  it  will  be  easy  to  remedy  the  other. 
Not  the  *' economic,''  but  the  **  clerical,"  forces 
at  work  are  indubitably  the  cause  of  the  whole 
trouble. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  account  the  apparent 
sincerity  displayed  by  Father  Dinneen  in  the  above 
quotation  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  teacher, 
scholar,  and  country,  we  might  naturally  think 
that  he  would  be  in  favour  of  trying  the  only  solu- 
tion proved  by  the  civilised  countries  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  Ireland,  for  our  complex 
educational  grievances — that  of  popular  control. 
As  I  have  said,  the  progressive  nations  of  civilisa- 
tion have  superseded  clerical  control  by  popular 
management,  and  that  the  experiment  has  always 
been  productive  of  the  highest  National  good. 
Our  ministers  and  priests  cannot  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  fact  that  other  nations  are  far  ahead  of 
Ireland  in  educational  efficiency,  and  to  what  it  is 
to  be  ascribed.  Knowing  these,  they  must  admit 
that  tTieir  opposition  to  the  only  satisfactory  remedy 
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is  prompted  by  ulterior  motives,  which  have  no 
plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  them.  Father 
Dinneen  said,  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gaelic  League  : — '*  Mr.  Birrell  the  other  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  that  he  was  well 
schooled  in  the  traditional  way  of  dealing  with 
Irish  grievances.  He  admitted  that  the  Irish 
teachers  were  wretchedly  paid.  And  what  is  his 
remedy?  Increase  their  salaries?  Not  at  all. 
Throw  them  on  the  rates.  Put  them  under  the 
lock  and  key  of  local  control,  and  thus  rid  his  Par- 
liamentary ears  of  the  clamour  of  their  grievances. 
This  plan  is  unjust  and  disingenuous.  It  is  a  direct 
incitement  to  the  teachers  of  Ireland  to  agitate  for 
local  control.  It  is  an  incitement  to  an  agitation 
for  upsetting  whatever  educational  stability  there 
is  left  us — to  avoid  paying  honest  bills.''  If  these 
are  the  only  reasons  Father  Dinneen  can  furnish 
against  the  adoption  of  local  control  he  had  far 
better  have  remained  silent;  they  present  a  trans- 
parent subterfuge  for  the  real  clerical  objection — 
that  of  selfish  narrow,  denominational  propaga- 
tion. His  *'  lock  and  key  "  analogy  is  singularly 
inapplicable  to  local  control.  If  there  is  one  thing 
local  management  abolishes  that  thing  is  certainly 
secrecy;  it  unlocks  the  door  and  throws  away  the 
key — the  very  thing  needed  in  Ireland  for  a  final 
settlement,  including  the  increase  of  teachers' 
salaries.  It  has  proved  satisfactory  wherever 
adopted.  Would  it,  then,  prove  *'  unjust  and  dis- 
ingenuous "  if  applied  to  Ireland  ?  But  he  fears  an 
agitation  from  the  teachers  for  their  legitimate  and 
inalienable  rights.  Without  it  they  will  never  get 
redress.  Unfortunately,  the  managerial  restriction 
imposed  upon  them  prevent  immediate  agitation; 
but  if  there  is  to  be  justice  done  to  the  teacher  by 
the  Government  his  liberty  of  speech  must  be 
secured   to   him   without   the  corollary  of  clerical 
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reprisal  being  inflicted.  And  what  are  the  grounds 
for  this  reverend  gentleman's  assertion  that  local 
control  will  upset  whatever  educational  stability  is 
left  us  ?  He  has  not  mentioned  any,  and  I  am  con- 
fident he  can  find  none  outside  his  own  religious 
imagination. 

Clerical  deprecation  of  popular  control  is  due  to 
the  sordidness  of  desire  to  keep  the  people  amen- 
able to  narrow,  denominational  obligations  at  the 
expense  of  breadth  and  wealth  of  educational  effi- 
ciency, and  to  keep  the  teacher  the  most  subservient 
creature  outside  abject  slavery.  In  a  memorable 
speech  delivered  by  John  Bright  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1847,  on  the  Government  scheme 
of  education,  that  worthy  gentleman  said:  — 
**  Nothing  tends  more  to  impede  the  progress  of 
liberty,  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  independence  of 
spirit  in  the  public  than  to  add  to  the  powers  of 
the  clergy  in  matters  of  education.  If  you  give 
them  such  increased  powers  of  legislative  enact- 
ment you  do  more  than  you  could  effect  by  any 
other  means  to  enslave  and  degrade  a  people  sub- 
ject to  their  influence.''  How  appropriate  this  is 
concerning  Ireland  at  the  present  moment !  How 
true  it  is  regarding  the  enslavement  and  degreda- 
tion  of  Irish  children.  How  very  true  it  is  respect- 
ing the  suppression  of  independence  of  spirit  in  our 
brave  teachers.  Will  the  Government  do  nothing 
to  lift  this  yoke  off  the  neck  of  the  National 
Teacher?  Is  the  Imperial  Parliament,  with  all  its 
powers,  traditional  love  of  justice,  and  *' far-flung 
battle-line,"  not  able  to  establish  the  freedom  and 
equity  at  home  for  the  defence  and  institution  of 
which  abroad  valuable  lives  and  millions  of  money 
have  been  expended  ? 
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